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\fter war in the Balkan peninsula comes 


famine in a severe winter, and death for thou- 


»f women and children. 


sands 


Bulgaria appeals 


to the United States for 150,000 Macedonian 


retugees added to her own widowed and or- 


} 


phaned population. Americans report that 30,- 


©0 people will starve in Albania. The American 
bible Society and missionary boards are trying to 
relieve some of the suffering in Thrace, to which 
thousands of Turkish refugees have come back. 
either from across the Bosphorus or driven be- 


yvond new Greek boundaries. 


Vy » J P ] 17 
ne opening of the new and well 
B 


equipped 


building for the Bottinger-Studienhaus—an insti 


ution for the instruction of foreigners in the 
German history, language and literature, by 
ie of courses and lectures throughout the 
whole year—was recently celebrated in Berlin 


was founded in 1908 in Gottin 
gen, a town famous for its past and for its bonds 
England and America. In 


he first vear after its removal to Berlin its stu 


lents numbered 185, in the second year, 238. In 
e tw years, 423 toreigners came _ togethe 

from twenty-six different nations, to get in 
uctior Besides the lectures and courses, visits 

are made to the museums and art galleries of 


Berlin, and trips to Weimar, Eisnach and the en 
virons of Berlin The Bottinger Studienhaus 


1] t oO t ] 
{ i 


to give to people of other countries an ac 


curate picture 


if the German people and coun 


trv and 1e wish of its founder 
that it might help to make the men and women 
f manv nations understand the customs, the in 


‘ 


titutions, and the ideals of their neighbors 


\Ir. Brvee, the British ex-Ambassador, tells 
a brief story to illustrate the exalted opinion that 
he thinks Americans generally have of their na- 
It was in a school room, and during a 


“Who was 


the examining teacher aske’l, 


‘f history since the creation. 
he first man?” 
‘Washington,” hastily replied a bright boy, quot- 
a familiar slogan. “First in war, first in 
“Wrong. 


man.” “Oh,” the pupil sniffed disgustedly, “if 
pu] g \ 
New York 


Adam was the first 


peace, first 


are talking about foreigners.” 
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NEWS 
The President on the Toll Question 


\fter the various explanations of the Pana- 

ma toll controversy that have appeared in these 
pages it is hardly necessary to discuss at length 
the President’s address to Congress on the sub- 
ject. Besides, that ferceful document interprets 
itself. These short quotations may, however, be 
given here: 
‘Whatever may be our own differences of 
mm concesning this much debated measure, 
its meaning is not debated outsice the United 
States. Everywhere else the language of the 
treaty is given but one interpretation, and that 
interpretation precludes the exemption I am ask- 
ing you to repeal. 


pin! 


“We consented to the treaty ; its language we 
accepted, if we did not originate it; and we are 
too big, too powerful, too self-respecting a na- 
tion to interpret with too strained or refined a 
reading the words of our own promises just be- 
cause we have power enough to give us leave to 
read them as we please. The large thing to do 
is the only thing we can afford to do—a volun- 
tary withdrawal from a position everywhere 
questioned and misunderstood. We ought to re- 
verse our action without raising the question 
whether we were right or wrong, and so once 
more deserve our reputation for generosity and 
the redemption of every obligation without quib- 
ble or hesitation.” 

Originally, it is well understood, it was not 
the President’s intention to address Congress 
personally on the toll question. But he soon per- 
ceived that he was “in for a fight” and that the 
issue was by no means sufficiently certain to take 
any chances. He was made aware of opposition 
within his own party; leaders who had helped 
him in other fights declined to support him in this 
case, and some frankly told him that they would 


be obliged to speak and vote against repeal of the 


PERSPECTIVE 


toll exemption provision. The situation was seri- 
ous enough to call for direct assumption of re- 
sponsibility, and the President 
answered the call. 


the weaker partisans who sympathize with his 


unhesitatingly 
His attitude will strengthen 


views but fear that anti-British prejudice, anti- 


railroad feeling, Jingo misrepresentation and 


other factors may result in their defeat in the 


next election. The fact that the national Demo- 


cratic platform indorses toll exemption for our 


coastwise ships is also rather embarrassing, as has 


been noted here. Many feel that they would be 


accused of violating a platform pledge, and they 
urge the President to anticipate this charge and 
give the great public reasons for his bold and 
unusual stand. 

Repeal will win, according to all forecasts, 


but the contest will be a stubborn one, and the 
President will need votes of members of the op- 


position parties. He will have them, however, 


for the issue is non-partisan and involves the 
national honor and prestige. 
++ 


Roman Catholics in the United States are leading 
their co-religionists in all the world in the founding of 
a Catholic Social Service Commission. The name and 
plan of work are on the same lines as the Protestant 
Commissions. The movement began with the American 
Federation of Catholic Societies, and the first confer- 
ence on the subject was held in Louisville, following 
the Federation national convention in that city. Now 
the Commission comes into existence, with trustees and 
a secretary giving his entire time 

It is announced that this new Commission, with 
headquarters in Milwaukee, will not try to organize 
new commissions in Catholic dioceses but will limit its 
work for the present to news and literature, the aim 
being to crystallize Catholic sentiment in favor of such 
work. It is proposed a little later to hold conferences 
in different cities, and eventually to establish, if pos- 
sible, a School of Social Service that wil! train national 
lecturers and workers 

The first literature bearing the new Commission’s 
name has just made its appearance. It states that the 
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movement has the express commendation of two of 
the three American cardinals, and that, responding to 


the wishes of one of them, the Commission will at , 


present do all it can to form Catholic opinion in favor 
of a sound social program as against the inroads of a 
Socialistic one. 


7 
Conservation and Development Policies 


The Alaskan railroad legislation has been 
welcomed in the country as a great step forward, 
as one of the best things ever done for the West 
—its progress and sound development. Even 
more important to the West is a proper settle- 
ment of the conservation question. The West has 
complained bitterly that conservation at present 
simply means paralysis, the arrest of develop- 
ment and the withholding from the people of 
their natural resources. It is well enough, the 
argument runs, to fight monopoly, but it is ir- 
rational to permit the fear of monopoly to stop 
the march of industrial and agricultural progress. 
Again, the state-rights champions have fought 
undue federal regulation. 

For some years the national legislators ana 
executive officials have wrestled with this prob- 
lem of reconciling conservation and development. 
Congress has been uncertain and slow—perhaps 
unavoidably so. Bills have been offered from 
time to time, but they were not deemed good 
enough to command adequate support. 

The Wilson administration has decided to 
take up the question and do something. Bills 
have been introduced as the result of studies and 
conferences, and they are in a sense administra- 
tion measures. They are divisible into two cate- 
gories—the bills dealing with lands and deposits, 
and bills dealing with water power, There is 
danger of water power monopoly in the United 
States; more than once have public men issued 
warnings against such monopoly. 

As regards public lands and hidden treas- 
ures like coal, oil, phosphates, etc., the proposed 
measures are summarized as follows: 

The bills would provide for the leasing of 
public lands under rigid restrictions to guarantee 
against monopoly and to insure full development. 
Royalties thus derived would go in the first place 
into the reclamation fund, to be used for de- 
velopment for irrigation works in arid and semi- 
arid regions. Upon the return of the money to 
the Federai Treasury, 50 per cent of it would 
be turned over to the State in which the leased 
land is located for school and development uses. 
The water power problem is also compli- 
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cated by the “state rights” controversy. The 
navigable streams of the country are undoubtedly 
under the jurisdiction and control of the federal 
government, but Democrats have opposed actual 
regulation of water-power plants by that au- 
thority. They insist on state regulation, and they 
ask that the revenues from such sources—or from 
the franchises of water-power companies, should 
go to the states. Conservation congresses have 
discussed these points with much heat and vigor. 

The administration has apparently endeav- 
ored to reconcile the conflicting claims and doc- 
trines. Its published plan, which may be fur- 
ther amended, embodies these major features: 

1. Federal permits for water-power pro- 
jects, under 30- or 50-year leases, would be given 
enly to individuals or concerns duly incorporated 
under state laws as public utilities. 

2. The public utility commissions of the 
various states would be expected to regulate the 
operation of the plan by such supervision as 
would prevent practices of discrimination or 
monopoly. 

3. Water-power rights would be given only 
in those states which had good public utility laws, 
so that an incentive for careful supervision 
through new laws would be provided for in 
states having inadequate laws. 

4, All benefits, financial and otherwise, 
would accrue to the states. 

5. Congress would be asked to vest the 
War Department with authority to issue all per- 
mits and to give permits only when conditions 
as set forth above are complied with. 

In the press this compromise has been wide- 
ly approved. What Congress will think of it, 
developments will soon disclose. Meantime the 
enlightened conservationists of the country who 
“think nationally” and realize that a settlement 
of a great question involves concessions to il 
important interests involved have a definite and 
tangible program to discuss. 

++ 


For the first time since its foundation many years 
ago the Lyman Beecher lectureship at Yale this year 
is to be filled by a layman. The layman in question is 
George Wharton Pepper of Philadelphia. Yale tra 
ditions are Congregational, as everybody knows, and 
Mr. Pepper is a vestryman of one of the most ritual- 
istic Episcopal parishes in America. This is held to 
be a striking illustration of the new Church unity 
achievements as well as ideals. 

The Lyman Beecher lectureship at Yale is one of 
the most famous as well as one of the oldest of similar 
foundations. The subject is on pulpit work—the office 
of the preacher. Always heretofore one preacher has 
told others how to do it. The others in the case are 
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in theory, students in Yale Divinity School. In prac- 
tice they are not only the students and others who 
come to listen, for the lectures are a Yale and New 
Haven event, but in printed form they come to be the 
latest word for ministers on both sides of the Atlantic 
on how best to fulfill their peculiar function and service. 
George Wharton Pepper is a Philadelphia lawyer 
and publicist, and has gained his fame in his own 
church by leadership in shaping the legislation of its 
General Convention. The novelty of a High Church 
Episcopalian pew telling the Puritan ministers how to 
preach and what to say is attracting wide attention. 


++ 


The Humor of Political and Social Reform 

Reform is serious business. It means that 
there are evils and abuses to correct in industry, 
politics and other human relations. It means 
that there are such things as hunger, unemploy- 
ment, sweating, ignorance, plunder, gross in- 
equality, waste, graft. It means divine discontent 
and progress. 

But there is what is called in tragedy comic 
relief even in reform. Every legislature has this 
in the form of freak bills that propose to reform 
society in a hurry. Many of these bills are of- 
fered “by request,” to please superficial, if ear- 
nest men. Others are the product of legislative 
inexperience and crudity. The press gets much 
fun out of these freak and fad bills, and annually 
there is also much solemn moralizing about the 
flood of half-baked legislation. From freak bills 
to an attack on “too many laws” the jump is not 
great. The solemn writing is generally futile. 
Fven those who complain of over-legislation 
usually have bills in which they are deeply inter- 
ested and which they urge and push. It is always 
the other man’s bills that are superfluous or ill- 
timed or crude. We cannot get along without 
new legislation in so active, changing and march- 
ing an age. New needs beget new laws or 
amendments of old ones. Crude bills, half-baked 
bills, even freak bills are unavoidable, and it 1s 
foolish to shed tears and indulge in lamentations 
over the natural and inevitable. Yet it is legiti- 
mate to poke a little good-natured fun at the get- 
reformed-in-a-hurry bills, to find a little amuse- 
ment in the freak bills. It is in this spirit that 
the very able and progressive Republican of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, commented lately on 
two curious bills which were introduced in the 
legislature of that state. The bills are short and 


worth reproducing : 
House Bill No. 1861: 
Section 1. All poverty existing in Massa- 


chusetts shall be regarded and treated as a dis- 
ease, injurious to the entire community, for which 
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there is some definite and traceable cause, which 
can be removed by proper community action. 

Section 2. These causes shall be searched 
out and treated by the community in the same 
manner—only more thoroughly—that more defin- 
ite physical diseases are studied and treated. 

Section 3. If necessary for this purpose a 
new type of physician shall be trained—to per- 
form the function of economic welfare doctors. 
These doctors shall be trained and paid by the 
state. 

Section 4. The state shall enter upon an 
organized warfare, similar to that against tuber- 
culosis, to accomplish the cure, removal and pre- 
vention of all poverty. 

House Bill No. 1864 is entitled “An act to 
provide for the reorganization of society: 

Section 1. A state convention or congress 
shall be organized by the present Legislature, to 
convene next autumn or winter, for the purpose 
of receiving and working out plans for the in- 
telligent voluntary re-organization of society upon 
lines embodying modern ideas, to establish jus- 
tice, social efficiency and happiness. 

Section 2. All residents of the state, as well 
as individuals and organizations in any part of 
the world, shall be invited to submit plans and 
suggestions to advance this end. 

Section 3. This congress shall be continued 
from year to year, and its recommendations shall 
be placed before the Legislature and the people, 
some of them for immediate adoption, and others 
for acceptance when the general arrangements 
are completed. 

The final comment of our sober-minded 
contemporary is this: 

These noble measures of uplift were ap- 
propriately referred to the social welfare com- 
mittee, which has quickly become a serviceable 
legislative catch-all for all crankdom. It is diffi- 
cult to know which to admire the more, as a 
practical legislative project, the proposed school 
for the training of economic welfare doctors or 
a perpetual Massachusetts congress for the in- 
telligent voluntary reorganization of society. If 
compelled to choose between the two, the Legis- 
lature should give us the perpetual welfare con- 
gress. In time, it might talk its head off, with 
no harm done. 

Legislative sessions come and go. They 
may seem to accomplish little, and the bills that 
are forgotten or shelved outnumber those that 
are passed. Yet a larger view discloses steady 
and fair progress. Industrial, political and social 
reform is a reality. The diverting by-products 
or the futile talk should not be magnified. 


+ 


The attitude of social service leaders in Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Methodist and other bodies, toward men 
out of work and making demonstrations in churches 
while services are in progress seems to be that while 








the churches are desirous of assisting men to employ- 
ment, they are hindered in that task and not helped by 
these demonstrations. The charge is made by church 
leaders ‘hat leaders of unemployed, or such of them as 
visit the churches, seek notoriety and not work, and 
that they are taking advantage of labor conditions to 
further their own ambitions. 

In a number of cities unemployed men by the hun- 
dreds are visiting churches, interrupting public wor- 
ship, and demanding money for food and lodging. In 
most cases they have been refused, but a few churches 
have opened their doors, provided food, and bade the 
homeless men sleep in pews and in parish houses. So 
far as can be learned few of the men so favored have 
expressed gratitude, and they have been insolent, de- 
manding work at $3 a day. When offered temporary 
work these same men have refused it. 

Almost every social service agency in religious 
bodies has provided employment bureaus, and other 
agencies for the help of the unemployed. There are 
over one hundred such agencies connected with churches 
in New York alone. Those in charge say these men 
have never been to them seeking work. Clergy and 
laymen have held conferences and conferred with Presi- 
dent Wilson and other leaders in the political world 
They have gone to distant cities and held conferences. 
Never were Christian and Hebrew leaders busier or 
apparently more anxious to meet the situation 

Churches and Christian Associations long since 
adopted the plan of educational work. Christian Asso- 
ciations of the country last year secured 54,092 positions 
for men alone, and churches 104,550. The former fig- 
ures are fairly complete; those of the churches very 
incomplete because as yet only a few social service 
agencies have gotten into shape to make reports and 
many ministers get men out of work jobs through per- 
ronal effort with firms and men of their congregations 

Much more than getting men jobs Church and As- 
sociations are fitting men for jobs. It is found that a 
chief reason why men are out of work is a misfit 
choice, or a personal twist that can be unravelled. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of such men are under instruction 
at this time, either learning a good trade or studying 
general educational subjects. Leaders in churches say 
that men that are worthy of work can secure work 
that many that come to churches seeking aid are un- 
der the influence of alcohol and do not want to work. 


+ 
Illiteracy and Drink in Russia 

The political reaction in Russia is largely 
accounted for by the material and moral con- 
dition of her people. The masses are still illit- 
erate or all but illiterate, and the drink evil is 
growing in a way that fills even conservative 
men with alarm. The czar himself in a recent 
rescript issued apropos of the retirement of the 
semi-liberal premier, who is also finance minister, 
referred in grave terms to the ravages of alcohol- 
ism and the necessity of immediate measures 
against the curse. 
under such conditions. There is no national 


Progress is hardly possible 


sentiment back of it, and the forces of liberalism 
are too weak to make headway. 

With regard to illiteracy and elementary edu- 
cation in Russia a recent dispatch gave the fol 
lowing information: 

According to the latest annual report of the 
minister of public instruction, there are only ten 
universities, 733 professors and 36,147 students 
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in the czar’s empire, with a population of 160, 
000,000. The United States, with 90,000,000 in- 
habitants, has 493 universities and colleges, 12, 
278 professors and 130,000 students. 

With regard to elementary education, there 
are 76,454 schools, 160,627 teachers, of whom 
46,400 are priests, and 5,035,387 pupils in Rus- 
sia. In the United States there are 16,000,000 
pupils in the elementary schools. According to 
the United States standard, there should be 32,- 
000,000 pupils in the elementary schools of Rus- 
sia instead of the existing 5,000,000. These fig- 
ures explain the illiteracy of the masses of the 
Russian people. 

It should be added that perhaps two-fifths 
of the teachers in the elementary schools are 
themselves practically illiterate. Therefore of 
the so-called graduates of these schools a very 
considerable proportion must be classed with the 
illiterate, or, at any rate, the ignorant and po- 
litically uneducated. 

To the curse of illiteracy that of drink is 
directly and closely related. The government has 
monopolized the liquor trade, and originally this 
Was a temperance measure. It was supposed 
that government saloons and wine-rooms would 
tend to discourage excessive consumption of in- 
toxicants. The facts, alas, have proved that 
bureaucrats in need of money—as well as of 
graft for personal use—will stimulate drink and 
sacrifice health and morals for the sake of rev- 
enue. Local officials, with the support of the 
central bureaucracy, have encouraged intemper- 
ance and fought the effort of the friends of order 
and thrift. Temperance societies have been har- 
assed in every way. 

At last the duma and the council of the em- 
pire have taken a hand in the controversy. Count 
Witte, one of the original advocates of state 
liquor monopoly, made an earnest plea in the 
latter body for vigorous action to check alcohol- 
ism. A bill restricting sales of liquor, abolishing 
saloons in various public places, and aiding tem- 
perance work is pending in parliament. Its pas- 
sage is expected in spite of the apparent gains 
of reaction in the cabinet. The fundamental 
trouble lies, however, in the whole attitude of 
the bureaucracy and the ultra-conservative ele- 
ments. To these drink is preferable to agitation 
and unrest, and popular education is to them an 
other name for revolutionary propaganda. A 
truly progressive cabinet with a majority in the 
duma back of it could do much, but Russia at 
present has neither. And matters are growing 
worse in this respect rather than better 
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Winter at Chautauqua, New York 


THE FUTURE OF CHAUTAUQUA 


[Writing in 1886 in the volume entitled “The Chautauqua Movement,” Dr. 


John H. Vincent, now Chancellor of Chau- 


tauqua Institution, foretold in prophetiz words much of the development of Chautauqua.—Epitor.] 


However 
been the original conceptions of our 
{Lewis Miller] and 
his associates when they began the sum- 


comprehensive may have 


honored president 


mer movement in the groves at Chau 
tauqua, the. gradual unfolding of the 
scheme has been a source of surprise 
and delight to the world of curious 
and interested observers. And there 
must be “more to follow.” As long as 
people love to listen to music and lec- 
tures, and as long as men and women 
have genius, scholarship, and power to 
please, the summer meetings at Chau 
tauqua will be patronized. As long as 
people Jove to read for personal im 


provement, the Circles which prove 


. , 
useful and attractive reading will enroll 


members, and give them directior 


Chautauqua is an institution for to 
morrow 
[rot], 


Twenty-five years from now 


the old trees by the lake will canopy 


multitudes of loyal hearts assembled 


the shrine of Alma Mater Men and 


women who saw the beginning in 1874 
and wh F 


passed the “Golden Gate” ‘n 


1882, will be there Comparatively 
young then, they will by that time be 
numbered among the old. And _ they 
will remember the rude beginnings of 
the movement.—the narrow quarters, 


And they 


will remember, as associated with those 


hard beds, and poor fare. 


rovgh and rural surroundings, the elo- 
quence, brilliancy, and scholarship of the 
first programme. New names will shin 
on the lists announced, new orators and 
new singers hold new multitudes by the 
spell of speech and song; but no elo- 
quence will excel some of the earliest 
trees of the 
Shall I speak 
saird, 


performances under the 
Chautauqua auditorium. 
of Simpson, Gough, Bidwell, 
and others whose voices still sound i 


our memories? 


The time is coming, when to the old 
yuestion [on Old First Night], “Who 
are here tonight who were present in 
1874°" there will be no response,—a 
hush, a sudden turning to see if one i 
there, and then a solemn silence as th¢ 


eader on that evening announces: “Not 


one.” What year will that be? It must 
be a long time hence; for there were 
children in that auditorium on the first 
night in 1874, who were but six years 
old, and who in 1944 will be seventy-six, 
amd one or more of them may be present 
that season. Long imay loving repre- 
sentatives of the first Chautauqua linger 
to appear at the annual openings, to re- 
joice in the progress made, and to be 
living links between these widely sep- 
arated dates! 
* * > 

Chautauqua began with a two-weeks’ 
Now, years later, 
“Teachers’ Retreat,” “Schools of Lan- 


session twelve 
guage,” Assembly,” “Preliminary 
Week,” and “After-Week” fill up two 
full months of the summer. We are 
urged to lirger still later, and among 
the scarlet and gold and crimson leaves 
hold an “Autumnal Meeting.” The want 
of suitable buildings is the only reason 
for not responding to still another call 
and arranging for a mid-winter as well 
as an autumnal session; for the “Farm- 


ers’ Institute” with snow and ice car 
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On Lake Chautauqua During the Carnival of Febr 


nival;* with lectures in com 
fortable halls that 
would allure young people by the hun 


dred to 


evening 


and__ well-lighted 


entertainments in science and 


art, adding to the bracing power of the 
sleigh-ride through frosty air the stimu- 


lating influence of foreign travel and 


historic study, by the lecture and stere 
opticon, thus neutralizing the tempta 
tions of town and country life through 


the long winter evenings 


*This came to pass in February, to14 


The illustration of language-teaching 
by the natural method at its perfection, 
will be given. The student may liv 
four weeks in German quarters, where 


the habits of German social life ars 


reproduced. He may listen to lectures, 


ind study the literature of the language, 


as though he 


were himself in Germany 
French, Latin, and Hebrew quarters 
will give the same rare opportunities 
to the students of these several lan- 
guages 


One of the best features of the “Chau 








3 
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The Old Trees by the Lake’ 


that is to be” will be found in 


tauqta 


the \fter-school, i session of from 


} 


four to six weeks, devoted to special- 


ties: the most distinguished lecturers 
which the world can furnish being pres 
ent for from two to four weeks, so that 
the student in any listen 


living au- 


specialty may 
to lectures from the ereatest 
thorities on the plan receive in- 


time 


and 


structions for a short space of 


from the best teachers. 
* ~ * 
\ “Foreign Tour” in that coming 


time will prove an almost perfect prep- 
Whatever 
art, literature, and the living voice can 
do, will be with 
the “Teachers’ Retreat ;” and people ex- 
pecting to travel abroad will avail them- 


this opportunity for 


aration for an actual journey 


found in connection 


selves of annual 
preparation 

In my vision I see the “Hall of Phil- 
osophy,” more than double its present 
size, built marble, stand- 
ing among the trees of St. Paul’s Grove 


Multitudes tread its pavements, joining 


of snow-white 


in Chautauqua songs, observing “memor- 
ial days” 


with solemn service, keeping 
the “vesper hour,” and under the blaze 
of the “Athenian watch-fires” 
the “night holding 
ind “students’ 
listening to scholarly lect 


joining im 
vigil ;” “round-table” 
discussions essions,” and 
delivered 
by the foremost thinkers of that coming 


time 


ures 


* * * 


A “Ministers’ Retreat” will at that 
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A Motor Sled on Chautauqua Lake 


time have been erected. For a nominal precious to all Chautauquans will be when diplomas are given and degrees 
sum ministers may bring their families tenderly spoken; “Recognition Day,’ conferred by the chancellor of that time, 
to Chautauqua, and find comfortabk when the golden gate shall be opened and representatives from all parts of the 
quarters while they listen to courses of and children with their baskets of flow world will come to receive the rewards 
lectures in literature and science bearing ers, conform‘ng to custom from time of diligence, fidelity, and perseverance, 
upon their professional duties immemorial, will strew with blossoms There will be ample means provided 

* ¢ 8 the pathway of pilgrims under the arches for the Chautauqua of the future. Men 
There will be “high days” in Chau- to the “Hall on the Hill.” There will and women who have directly or 


tauqua,—“‘Memorial Days,” when names be the great “Commencement Day,” through the'r parents received from 


Us 


Pi 


| 
k 
a 
‘ 








Other Times Other Customs.” Down the Hil! beside the Amphitheater 
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Chautauqua awakening and inspiration, 
and who have thereby accumulateu 
property, will contribute hberally ot 


their ample resources to the building- 
up of “Alma Mater.” 
the sums 


I dare not nam: 
which in my dream I sex 
placed on the ajtar at Chautauqua,— 
sums which will in 1950 A. D., consti- 
tute her munificent endowment 

There will be at Chautauqua a “Holy 
Catholic Church,” where no denomina 
tion that names the name of Christ will 
be rejected, and where all denominations 
may bend at a common altar, in unity, ot 
truth an+| 
that church, 


spirit, with the freedom of 
charity. In the 
all that is great, venerable, and precious 
in the shall be 
connected with the liberty of extempor- 
service. 


service of 


liturgies of the ages 


aneous However diverse the 


denominational relations of Chautau 
quans, believing souls shall be one at 
that sacred shrine, where the Christ of 
humanity is exalted, and his Spirit im- 
Their motto shall be: “In the 
freedom of truth, and the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, we unite for the 


God and the service of men.” 


parted. 
worship of 


In my visions I behold in the center 
of the grove a sacred temple to which 
few lofty, strong-built, 


have access; 


crowned with ivy; only those go be- 
yond its well-barred portals who know 
Blessed shatl 
they be who are then members of that 


“ 


the sacred pass-words 


“ould” we 
its real 


Guild of Chautauqua; a 
few 


call it, although but know 


name,—a “guild” in existence today, 
very sacred, and membership in it very 
honorable, and further 


cerning it impossible 


revelation con 

But what if those dreams of place and 
circumstance turn out to be “naught but 
idle The real “Chautauqua” 
is not dependent longer upon locality. 
The grove may be cut down, the build- 
ings consumed by fire, the gate 
broken Hall of 
Philosophy remain only in memory, all 
visitors cease to tread the sacred paths 
of the old resort, and the Summer Meer- 
ings be 


dreams ?” 


golden 


into fragments, the 


forever abolished,—yet Chau- 


The 


Chautauqua of ideas and inspirations és 


tauqua remains, and must remain 


not dependent upon the literal and local 
May 


Chautauqua they long remain 


united, and each minister to the strength 
and glory of the other! 
Art in Wisconsin 
The Layton Art Gallery of Milwau 
kee has a good collection of modern 
Furopean and American art 


‘The Chautauquan 


“THE VALUE OF THE 
CLASSICS IN MODERN 
EDUCATION” 


During the middle of the last century 
the tendency made itself felt of reduc- 
ing, and finally entirely eliminating the 
classics from modern education, in favor 
of “more utilitarian” subjects, of sci- 
The flood 
tide of this tendency has just passed, and 
it is beginning to be realjzed, that the 
result of the narrow utilitar an training 


ence, modern languages, etc 


has been a failvre: very tew of the pro- 


fessional men and business men of 


this training have reached prominence 


life, and the 
to a broader 
more 


in scientific and national 


urgent need of a return 


education is becoming realized 


from year to year. 
Ours is an age of science and engin- 
indy strial and 


eer.ng, of development 


progress. The unfettering of the forces 
of human initiative and ability by the 
Fiench revolution at the end of the 18th 
¢entury, the opening up of the -vast re- 
sources of our continent, gave oppor- 
never existing before, and im- 


patiently the 


tunities 


youth chafed against 


wasting time in education, ‘nstead of 


“doing things” by grasping the oppor- 
intellectual 


oppe yrtuni- 


tunities. Fortunately for the 
these 


intelligence 


progress of the race, 


ties are gone, and and 
knowledge again are 
That 


becomes the essential requirement in de- 


replacing chance 


and grasping means, education 
termining success in life. 


Education is not the learning of a 
trade or profession, but is the develop- 
ment of the and the broaden- 
ing of the mind. afforded by a general 
knowledge of all the subjects of inter- 


est to the human race, as required to 


intellect 


enable a man to attack intelligently and 


solve problems in which ro previous 


detail experience guides, and to decide 
the questions arisrg in his intellectual, 
social, and industrial life by impartial- 
ly weighing the different 


factors and 


judging their relative importance 
These problems, and the educational 
preparation required to cope with them, 


walks of 
life, and the gereral education of mind 


are practically the same in all 


and intellect, required by the engineer, 


the lawver, the physician. etc., 


thus is 
: 


essentially the sam« The only legiti 


mate differences in the preparation for 

*Extract from an address by Charles E 
Steinmetz, A.M., Ph.D., Chief Consulting En 
gineer of the General Electric Company at 


N.Y 


Schenectady 


the life's work, required by the differ. 
ent professions, thus, are those pertain. 
ing to the specific instruction and study 
of the detals of the particular branch 
of human knowledge by which the sty. 
dent desires to make his living. 

* * * Special knowledge, no mat- 
ter how extensive and intensive, is of 
very little value, if not intelligently d- 
and applied This requires 
broadness of view and common sense, 
which only a broad and general educa. 
tion give, but special 
training supplies, but such special train. 
narrow 


rected 


can which no 


ing rather tends to the view 
and incapacitate the man from taking 
his proper position as a useful member 
of society. Examples of this we can 
see all around us, especially in the busi- 
ness man, the lawyer and more still in 
that the 
vocation of an engineer is specially i- 
able to make the man one-sided. By 
dealing exclvsively with empirical sej- 
ence and its applications, the engineer is 
led to forget, or never to realize, that 
there other human 
thought besides empirical science, and 
equally important as factors of a broad 
general intellectual de- 
introduction to these 
other fields is best and quickest given 
by the study of the classics, which opens 
to the student other worlds entirely dif- 
ferent from our present, the world of art 
and literature, of Hellas, and the world 
of organization and 

and of citizenship—or 


the eng neer for the reason 


are branches of 


edveation and 


velopment An 


adntinistration— 

Rome, and 50 
broadens his horizon beyond anything 
which can be accomplished otherwise, 
and show relative values more in their 
proper proportion, and not distorted by 
the trend of thought of his time 


Art in Detroit 
Of value to C. L. S. C. Classical Year 
readers who live near Detroit is a visit 
to the Detroit Art where 
are some original Greek figurines, and 
many reproduct 


Museum of 


ns in plaster of well- 
known examples of Greek sculpture 


Art in New Orleans 


Under the auspices of the Art 


A sso- 
ciation of New Orleans, Louisiana, ex- 
hibitions are given from time to time in 
the Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, ™ 
City Park. Collections of 


interesting material loaned by frien 


varied and 
is of 
the Museum are constantly being re- 


rew ed 
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In the } gO 
(Cc. L. S. C.) Classical, English, 
are covercd in a four years’ c 


The Round 


Rev. J. D 


sy!vania, 


McBride, 
President of the C. L. S. C 
1gI6 


Greensburgh, Penn- 


Class of 


All 1914s are reported to be reading 


briskly with a view to finishing all 
their work “up clean” by Recognition 
Day in August. Temptations to dally 


are being put sternly in the background 
* 4 

The following clipping from the Still- 

Minnesota, Mirror, tel's of the 

the Pierian Ci:cle in 


prison at Stillwater 


water, 
interest in the 
“The first session of the Chautauqua 
Circle for the season of 1913-14 will be 
held in the old prison chapel Sunday 
afternoon, September 21 

twelve of the old 


“There are only 


members at the institution and 
they have their working clothes on g 
ting new The 
will have twelve new members to et 
"roll, 

“The Chautauqua Circle 
sions in the 


years. he 


parent 


members. first meeting 


winter for a good man 
purpose of the circle is 
provide a place for the men to express 
to turn 


higher 


their views on various subjects 


the mind and thoughts to a 
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C.L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


Home Reading of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
American, and Continental European subjects 
urse of which each year is complete in itself. 
Table Department contains study helps and other items of interest. 
The required reading in this magazine is on pages 563-566 inclusive. 


plane. This-is only two of its purposes, 
but it fulfils these to perfection 

“The for the 
will chiefly the 


officers for the ensuing year and an ad 


program first meeting 


consist of election of 


dress by H. A. E,—"The Aim of Our 
Chautauqua,” which will no doubt be 
instructive to both old and new mem- 
bers. Considerable discussion will, in 


all likelihood, follow H. A. E.’s paper, 
after which the members will 
workable idea as to their needs in fram- 
ing a constitution. 


have a 


“Members will line up at entrance to 
the cell house immediately after leaving 


their lunches in their cells Sunday 
noon. 
“To the aspirants to membership: 


You need not necessarily be a ‘high 
brow;’ if you can converse - intelligent- 
ly on the question of the day, give your 
name to the Deputy Warden and the 
Circle will welcome you. 

“The above applies to men at the old 
prison only.” 

** * 

The Pierian Circle held a thorough- 
ly successful meeting in November at 
which outside speakers addressed the 
War- 


address 


Circle and members read papers. 
Wolter 
in which he expressed his approval cf 
the work done by the Circle. 


den delivered a _ brief 


** * 

Port Jervis, New York, is a Chau- 
tauqua town. Miss C, A. Nearpass, 
author of the article on “Library De- 
velopment in a Small Town” in the 


Chautauquan for September 27, although 
now connected with the New York Pub- 
lic Library, retains a wide awake inter- 
est in the Port Jervis Circle 
* * * 

Poetry, music, clever toasts and good 
the New 
York, Circle to begin the new year in 


great good 


viands caused Sinclairville, 


humor which it has kept uy 
** * : 
on the Orange Mountains 
far the 
the little 
for its good air, 
What 
more natural than that the enthusiastic 
the St. Cloud 


High up 


1f New Jersey, not from vari 


lies village 


Cloud known 


us “Oranges,” 
of St 
good people, and other virtues 
about 


workers gathered 
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Presbyterian Church should propose a 
Chautauqua circle to give additional dis- 
tinction to their néighborhood! Hence 
they formed themselves a year ago into 
a band of “Internationals” of the C. L. 
S. C. of 1916 and bravely started out 
for the four years goal. 
*** 

rhe “Modern European” year intro- 
duced the readers to a number of ideas 
a bit new to many, but altogether as the 
the year proceeded so delightfully mo:l- 
ern date that they could 
minds 


and up to 


really feel their working in 


thoroughly interesting channels and on 
and all began to find their weekly meet- 


ings most stimulating occasions. A few 
amicable inquiries regarding general 
every day affairs occasionally got in 


extricably mixed into the weekly pro 
but such the 
of all to achieve the proper distinction 


gram, was determination 
of a Chautauqua circle as a literary or- 
ganization that only the affairs of mod 
ern Europe really seemed at all wel 
come. 

*_* * 

The result is what naturally happens 
to really earnest and determined Chau- 
tauquans; sternly eschewing the seduc- 
tive cup of tea and other dainties ex- 
cept on rare occasions, the social quali- 
ties of the circle 
and 


nevertheless grew 
last fall, their fame being 
well established, a number of new mem- 


bers for the class of 1917, 


apace, 


the “Emer- 


sons,” sought admission 
** * 
Miss Kate F. Kimball, who spent 


an afternoon with the class, meeting in 

friendly home in this charming coun: 
tryside, found the members eager for 
all the latest Chautauqua 
and especially the Internationals, theic 


“lass 


news about 


banner, etcetera 
*_s * 


color. 


Greek art seemed exceedingly delight 
ful since the circle’s stalwart qualities 
had been developed by last year’s test- 
ing, assimilating the 
whole Balkan situation, along with this 
year’s the Italian 
poets The ro- 
mantic features of the study of Greec 


and plans for 


acquaintance with 


seemed most alluring 


grew more the 


Mahaffy’s book rose be 


and more possible as 
possibilities of 
fore them 

** * 


When the 
make a trip 


circle agreed as a body t 
or two to the Metropolitan 
Museum so easily available, it was al 


most like planning for a trip to E 
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Of Interesting Facts About Men Who Will be Prominent on Fortieth Assembly Program 


Dr. Lincoln Wirt who is to lecture on 
“The Conquest of the Arctic” at Chau- 
tauqua Saturday, August 22nd is, to 
quote the Chicago Inter-Ocean, “A 
worthy member of the great race of 
American pioneers—missionary, ex- 
plorer, author, lecturer, former govern- 
ment Commissioner, Territorial Super- 
intendent of Education, Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, Doctor of 
Science, Founder of the Queensland In- 
stitute of Social Service.” 

Mr. Wirt established in Alaska “the 
public schools that are nearest the North 
Pole” and also established the first hos- 
pital in northern Alaska. Having gone 
from California as a missionary of the 
Congregational Church, he gave such 
proof of wisdom and effectiveness as to 
bring about his appointment by the 
United States Government to have 
charge of educational matters through- 
out the Territory. He spent all to- 
gether, three years in Alaska, part of it 
in the interior where the igloos or na- 
tive huts have known artificial 
heat. He made one journey of 1,200 
miles long, stretches of it through coun- 
try never before traversed by a white 
man, having only Esquimos and dogs 
as companions, blazed a trail that is now 
the regular route of United States mails, 
and accomplished his immediate object 
at the time, that of obtaining relief for 
a disease-infested camp on Behring 
Strait. He is recognized as a scientist 
and explorer and by some declared to 
be the best informed man living as re 
gards Alaska and its affairs 

As a lecturer, Mr Wirt has the en 
thusiastic commendation of Mr. Lorado 
Taft of the Chicago Art Institute and 
the Polytechnic Society of Chicago, of 
Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus of Armour In- 
stitute, of ex-Governor Hadley of Mis- 
souri, of Bishop Quayle of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and many others. 
It is one thing to be a scientist, ex- 


never 


plorer, or even organizer of work for 
social service; it is another thing to be 
able to delight and instruct popular au- 
diences with the description of things 
seen and done. Mr. Wirt 
tials as combining all these 
and will surely be listened to at 


has creden 
requisites 
Chau 
tauqua with great interest 


Judge William L. Ransom, engaged 


to give an address at Chautauqua on 
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Saturday, July 11, has written and edit 


ed more comments upon Chautauqua 
speakers and their deliverarces thar 
will ever be written upon his own visits 
here, even if he should keep ning an 


nually for the rest of his natural life- 


time and should continue 
official 
lic speech at the 
years, which is 


Ransom was editor of 


grow in 
position and in fulness of pub- 
rate of the past few 


“Will” 


The Chautauquan 


hardly possibl 
Daily for several years, ending in 1906 


He made a good paper of it and won 


the gratitude of many visiting notables 
as well as the reprehension of some 
whom his already jud'cial mind damned 


with faint praise. 





Having been born in Harmony, Chau- 
tauqua County, and reared in this sec- 
tion and having summered for years at 
Chautauqua, where his mother, Mrs. N 
F. Ransom was a cottager, Judge Ran- 
som has a_ wide among 
Chautauquans 
the Chautauqua County Society of 
York City 
July 11, is an appropriate time for his 


acquaintance 
He is vice-president of 
New 
Hence “Chautauqua Day,” 


address here. Apart from that occasion, 
his appearance on the Chautauqua plat- 
form would be highly fitting at any 
time 

Judge William L 
a Justice of the City Court of the 
of New York on the 


Anti-Tammany tickets last 


Ransom was elected 
City 
Progressive and 
November, 
by upwards of 27,000 plurality. He is 
said to be the first Progressive elected, 
as such, to an important judicial office 
in the United States, and, at the pres 
ent age of thirty years, is said to be 
the youngest man ever elected to a $12.- 
000 judicial office in the United States. 


Judge Ransom is an alumnus of Cor- 


nell University, from which he took his 
1905. After beginning 
the practice of law in New York City, 
William ¥, 
counsel in important 

Commerce 
York Public 
Service Commissions. He is a member 
of the American, New York State and 
New York City Bar 

Prior to the formation of the 


law degree in 


he was associated with 
and was 


before the 


Ivins, 
cases Interstate 


Commission and the New 


\ssociations 

Roose- 
velt Campaign movement in 1912, Mr 
} 


Ransom had not been active in polities 
in New York City, but he took a prom- 


part in the 


inent campaign for Mr 
Roosevelt’s nomination and participated 
in the organization of the 
Party 
Roosevelt, and a volume published by 
Ransom in 


Progressive 
He is a close friend of Colonel 
\ugust, 1¢12, under 
the title “Majority Rule and the Judi- 
clary” 


Judge 


(Scribner’s) has been endorsed 
as an authoritative presentation of the 
Progressive Party concerning 
On the public platform, he 


reputation for 


position 
the courts. 


has made a clearness, 


fairness and forcefulness. Upon the 
bench, he has already won favorable 
comment for the vigor and common- 


sense justice with which he dispatches 
the work of his Court. 


Dr. Peter Ainslie, who will preach 
the sermon in the Chautauqua Amphi- 
theater Sunday, July 12th and have 
charge of the devoticnal hours for the 
week following, is one of the foremost 
members and one of the strongest 
preachers of his denomination, the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. For 22 years he has 


been pastor of the Christian Temple, 


Baltimore. He has been university lec- 


turer at Yale and other institutions. He 


is President of the 
Christian 


Commission on 
Union of his own denomina- 
deputation 


tion and a member of the 


appointed by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to visit England and Scotland :n 
1914 on behalf of the World Conference 
on Faith and Order. He is the author 
of several books, one of which, em- 
titled “God Me” has been trans- 
lated into a half dozen languages 


This 


pearance 


and 
will be Dr. Ainslie’s 
at Chautauqua, and will be 
awaited with the keen expectation with 
which a distinguished new visitor is al 
ways welcomed to the platform here. 


first ap-f 
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Gilbert Murray, Professor of Greek 
at Oxford and the author of admirab‘e 
translations of Euripides has written 


for the Home University Library, pub 
lished by Holt and Company at 50 cents 
each, a capital study of “Euripides and 
His Age.” The great poet as thinker 
and playwright and his meaning for his 


own day and ours are discussed in a 
manner to win the especial interest of 
Chautauqua readers of the “Classical 
fear.” 

Principles oF GREEK Art. By Percy 
Gardner. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. $2.25 


All lovers of Greek literature will enjoy 


this book. It is a reworking of the 
author’s “Grammar of Greek Art” on a 
larger scale. New illustrations have 
been added and the bulk of the book 
increased by about a third The object 


of this work 
of Greek Art, 
telligible the 


is to define the principles 
and to render more in- 
works of painting and 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


sculpture whieh have come down from 
Hellenic antiquity The chapter on 
Formation of Artistic Types shows the 
result of certain forces at work in the 


nation. Of all peoples the Greeks have 
been the most original and many-sided 
in their activities, but no development 
of theirs has been more characteristic 


and of more permanent value than their 
art. As it was man that especially in- 
terested the Greeks it was to the study 
of the human body both in itself and as 
the abode of the spirit that the Greek 


artist especially devoted himself. No 
doubt physical beauty appealed to the 
Greek more than it does to us. The 


great peoples of the past have had some 
ideal by which they have been raised 
above their fellows. The Jews were 
raised by their religion, the Romans by 
their patriotism, the Greeks by their 
desire of the beautiful. Doctor Gardnér 
says that all ages must owe a debt to 
Greece for the simple beauty, the sanity, 
the healthfulness of the ideal element 
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. . 
Chautauquan Service 
Department 


This department is designed for the 
use of our subscribers. Among the 
many thousands who read these col- 
umns there are many who want what 
you would dispose of and vice vesra. 

The rate is 2 1-2 cents per word in 
advance, minimum charge 50 cents; 

r cent discount on six insertions 
\ an 
TRAVEL 


20 per cent on twelve insertions. 
GO TO EUROPE AT OUR 
ew tours to organizers of small” parties. 
Write today for plans and programs. Uni- 
versity Tours, Box A.A., Wiimington, Del. 


TOUR TO 














—a 


EXPENSE. A 





TEACHERS’ EUROPE $38s, in- 
cluding all expenses. Visiting England, 
France, Belgium, Holland, the Rhine, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy. Mediterranean 
route. Write for booklet. Ideal Tour, Findlay, 
Ohio. 
WANTED 
MEN AND WOMEN OVER 1:8, get Govern 
ment Jobs. $65 to $150 month Parcel 


Post and Income Tax mean hundreds of post 
office, railway mail and internal revenue ap- 
pointments. Write immediatel for free list 
of positions new available Franklin Insti 
tute, Dept. B-68, Rochester, N. Y. 


«EDUCATIONAL 


REMEMBER important facts 

through “Facts in Jingles” by the noted 
young author, Winifred Stoner, Jr. Price 2s 
cents. Licester, Publisher, 3901 Penn avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


LEARN to be an artistic and beautiful singer 
at home by mail, at the exceedingly small 

cost of fifty cents per lesson. Address, In 

structor, 1744 9th St., West Oakland, Cal. 


‘TEACHERS’ OPPORTUNITIES 


TEACHERS—The State of Washington has 
nearly 2,600 school districts, employing over 
8,000 teachers. The opening of the Panama 
Canal, and of Alaska, and the Panama Expo- 
sition should increase the population 40 per 
cent. Come to a growing state. Arrange for 
a position now Our Teachers’ Directory 
gives general information and list of over 
2,400 school officers and clerks. Get our Di- 
rectory and write them Price $1 postpaid. 
Pacific Directory Co., 629 Burke Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash 








LEARN TO 





Report 
We 


CANVASSING 
names, etc., to us. 


SPARE TIME—NO 


information, news, 


have established markets. Confidential. Par 
ticulars for stamp “Nisco,” Dept. Angq., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


LECTURES, 
Club Papers, 
Materials 


PREPARING 
Speeches, Essays, 
for club members and speakers. 
gathered, programs arranged Criticism and 
revision of manuscripts Expert service 
Authors Agency, soo Fifth Ave., New Yor 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN HAR 

MONY and COMPOSITION under well- 
known Boston Organist and Teacher. Write 
for information. Raymond Robinson, 6 New 
burg St., Boston, Mass. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING MOTION 
TURE PLAYS. Pay $10 to $100 each ° 
literary experience necessary Big demand. 
Send for free illustrated booklet. Tells how 
American Authors Association, 207 Astor 
Theater Bldg., New York 


WE ASSIST IN 
Addresses, 


PIC. 
N 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—C. L. S Cc. 
’o7-’08, "08." ‘09, *09-"10 


books for years 
Magazines from Sept., 
‘08-May, ‘oo (except Oct., ‘08), Sept. Oct., 
Nov., ’o7; Mar., ay, June, July, ‘o8 Ad- 
dress, Gertrude Dowdell, Glen Rose, Texas 
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The Intercollegiate Socialist 


Timely, Scholarly, Admirably Written Quarterly Magazine 
of Socialism and the Socialist Movement 

Among the contributors to current issue are: Morris 

Hillquit, Ernest Poole, Dr. P. A. Levene, A. L. Stoddard, 

Rose Pastor Stokes, William English Walling, Jessie W. 

Hughan, Dr. I. M. Rubinow, Caro Lloyd, Felix Grendon, 


Juliet S. Poyntz. 


Subscription, 25c Single Copy, 10c 
15 Copies $1.00 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY 
105 W. 40th Street, New York City 








America’s Leading Educational Magazine 


The =e shows me WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR .. . .. Editor 
ee, WELLAND HENDRICK . . . Managing Editor 
Contributing Editors : 

WILLARD S. SMALL WALTER R. SIDERS 
MONTAYNE PERRY 
mp) (ears - with the co-operation of a board of forty-eight of 
— + |] America’s foremost educators, including state, city 

, and county superintendents, university presidents, 
and professors of education who will direct its poli- 

cies. 
amy A> The School Journal is a modern progressive 
educational magazine. 

It gives its readers the opinions of leading edu- 
cators upon the important educational discussions 
and issues of the day. 

© premiums, but all the news of importance for $1.25 per year. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Incorporated 


31 EAST 27th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Six Months’ Trial Subscription 50c 





Free the Bhechimoerd vo rhe Fdben 


—— — 





























Western Positions for Teachers 


Principals and Superintendents. As publishers of “The Rocky Mountain 
Teachers’ Agency School Directories,” we are in direct touch with nearly 
all the Schools throughout the entire West. Write us today for Free 
Booklet, showing how we place our Teachers. 





Booklet “How to Apply for a School,” with Laws of Certification of Teachers, 
sent Free to members or postpaid for Fifty Cents. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
(The largest Teachers Agency in the Rocky Mountain region.) 

Nee 


i Ee 





MROCKY MT TEACHERS AGENCY 


LMPIRE BLDG, DENVER, COLO. 











? 











she :ntrodrced into art. Everyone knows 
that the Greek element in education js 
being neglected and the author is anxious 
to prevent the danger of the legacy of 
Hellas to the modern world from being 
underrated. The discussion of the ar- 
tistic and psychological principles jp. 
corporated in Greek Art makes the yol- 
ume a useful handbook for Chautauqua 
readers of the “Classical Year.” 


Tue Ministry oF Evi By Charles 
Watson Millen. Boston: Sherman, 
French and Company. $1.00 net. 

In the form of a poem we have here a 
novel interpretation of the higher fune- 
tions of evil. There are many who do 
not cease to trouble themselves about 
the mystery of evil, and but few who 
take such a philosophic view of the ex- 
iscence of evil in the world as to regard 
it as performing the services of a spirit- 
ual ministry. The author presents many 
interesting ideas that should bring 
comfort and strengthening to many 
minds and hearts, and help to answer 
the age-long question as to the reason 
for the existence of evil. 

Success Witn Hens,” By Robert Joos. 
Chicago: Forbes and Compan $1 

The hen is reputed to be one of the 

principal sources of the wealth of the 

United States, and in midwinter she 


verily becomes the depositor of the 


2 


“golden egg.” That is, she pays with 
gold, if she is given the proper housing, 
feeding and care. Intensive poultry 


raising has come into vogue along with 
intensive soil culture, intensive business 
and intensive living. We seldom, now 
see a vard of mongrel chickens housed 
in an old coal shed, The author in- 
structs those who would have poultry 
and eggs, either for home consumption 
or for the market, in every phase of the 
management of the farm and the mar- 
keting of the product. 

Tre Back Yarpo Farmer. By J. Wil- 
lard Bolte. Chicago Forbes and 
z mpany $1 oo. 

Mr. Bolte has changed the slogan, 
‘Back to the farm,” to “To the back 
vard.” With the guidance of this book 
some will, energy and just a small plot 
of ground almost any one, whether he 
live in city, suburbs or country, could 
benefit his health and add to his pleas- 
ure and the contents of his pocket-book 
The author instrrets his readers m 
heavtifyine grounds, in the raising of 


flowers ard in the raising ard canning 
of vegetables. He tells them how to 
take caré¢ »f the cow and the horse im 
1 small space, how and what to feed 
animals, and how to keep their quarters 
in a saritary condition. He tells how to 
ire for bees and chickens and make 
them yield a profit. The keeping and 
care of poultry is treated in minute de- 
tail and the chapters on that subject 


constitute an excellent guide to those 
who wish to reap the best results from 
work with fowls. The author appeals 
especially to the city dweller, who has 
boys to rear. He says that the secret 
f the good country boy is that he is 
busy, and that the city boy with a back 
vard garden and pets would he a happier 
ind better individual 
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Personalia 


The collection of sketches of Europe 
in pencil and water color by Henry 
Tuner Bailey, shown at Chautauqua 
being exhibited this 
American cities. 


biast summer, is 
winter in a circuit of 


** * 
Professor Alcée Fortier of New Or- 
leans, whom early Chautauquans will 


reall on the platform, in the School 
of Languages, and by reason of many 
sontributions to The Chautauquan, died 
ist month. He held the Chair of Ro- 
mance Languages in Tulane University 
since 1881 and had been a member of 
the Summer Faculties of the Universi- 
ties of Chicago, Tennessee, California, 
Wisconsin, Colorado, Kansas, and Har- 


vard. He was born in 1856 and edu 
cated by private tutors and at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He was a mem- 
vr of the louisiana State Board of 
Education from 1888 to 1806 and Presi- 
dent of the Catholic Winter School of 
{merica from 1897 to 1902 

’ 

On the list of chairmen of commit- 
tees connected with the National Sur- 


vey of Social and Industrial Progress 
National Civic Fed- 
ration, appears the following: 
Butterfield, agricultural conditions; 
Irving Fisher, public health; Wm. H. 


inaugurated by The 


Kenyon 





aft, judicial procedure; George E. 
incent, educational opportunities ; 
linton Rogers Woodruff, municipal 
overnment ies 


Mr. George E. Vincent, President of 
hautauqua Institution and of the Uni- 
ersity of Minnesota, has just been 
lected president of the Religious Edu- 
ation Association. 

The Century Company has just pub- 
ished “Little Essays in Literature and 
Life” by Richard Burton, Professor of 
_ Literature in the University of 
innesota, member of the National In 
fitute of Arts and Letters, and a fre- 
uent New 
York. 


lecturer at Chautauqua 


Highways Club 


The suggestions of the following pro- 
am are based on the current events 
Picussed in the Highways and Byways 
f Rs number. 

Reading of the President's 
on the Canal toll question 
Illustrations of the article on Con- 
servation and Development Policies 
Discussion of the thought behind 
the two “freak” bills mentioned 
Report on state regulation of the 
sale of liquor as tried in Sweden, 
South Carolina, Russia. 


address 





A 
e 


Weekly Newsmagazine 








Books on Entertaining 


“The Home Library of Entertaining,”” Compiled by Paul Pierce, 
Editor, “‘The National Food Magazine” 


These books are bound in durable board covers and following is a partial list of contents: 
DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS—Dinner thy for the convenience of the busy 
housewife. How to send the Invitation—How to Serve in Proper Form, Dinners 
and Luncheons, with Menus and Recipes—Simple Menu—-More Elaborate Menu— 
A full Course Dinner—The Ease of a Course Dinner—Luncheon Menus—Simple 
Luncheon—More Elaborate Luncheon—Dinners and Entertainments for Patriotic, 
Holiday, and Special Occasions, “Ice Breakers,” Suggestions for Dinner, Menu and 
Place Cards, Table Stories, Toasts, Table Decorations. Helps Over Hard Places— 
~~ © the Hostess—Don’t for the Table—The Emergency Mistress—Passing the 
oving Cup. 


SUPPERS—Chafing-Dish Suppers—German, 
taining in the 
Suppers 


Dutch and Bohemian Suppers—Enter- 
odern Apartment—Suppers for Special Occasions—Miscellaneous 


BREAKFASTS AND TEAS—Breakfasts at High Noon—Typical Breakfast Menus— 
Bride-Elect Breakfasts—Bon-Voyage Breakfasts—Spring and Autumn Breakfasts. 
The Modern Five O'clock Tea—Scotch Teas—Japanese Teas—Valentine Teas—Mis- 
cellaneous Parties. 


PARTIES AND ENTERTAINMENTS—Card Parties—Parties for Patriotic, Holiday 
and Special Occasions—Dancing Parties and Cotillions—Children’s Parties—Mis- 
cellaneous Tea Parties. Unique Ideas for Teas. 


The Hostess who possesses the “National Food Magazine” and these 
books need never want for ideas. The instructions are so unique and 
original as to merit the appreciation of the most exacting. They are 
alike helpful to the experienced hostess and the novice, and are valuable 
to the invited guests as to the hostess. 


HOW TO GET THE BOOKS. The books will be sent, post paid, for so cts. each, or 
we will send to any address, Post Paid, the complete set of four volumes and will 
enter your name as a subscriber to “National Food Magazine” for one year for $3.00 


We will send any one of the books and 


“National 
year for $1.75. 


Food Magazine” for one 


National Food Magazine $1.50 a Year; Canadian $1.75 a Year; Foreign $2.00 
isc a Copy. Send for Sample. 


THE PIERCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 45 W. 34th Street, New York 


a Year; 








EDUCATION for CHARACTER 


The problems of moral training, of discipline for character, of 
instruction in right living and in religion, are amongst those in 
which The Religious Education Association wants to help you. 
Through its publications, its Bureau of Information and its local 
conferences, it gives freely assistance and advice. Its pamphlets 
are free and it publishes at very low prices a magazine and im- 


portant volumes. Send a postal card for full particulars to 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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a ® 
The WRITERS MAGAZINE TOUR FOR GIRLS 
A Journal of Information for Lit- Through . the _,wonderlands _ of 
erary Workers. Helps you Write, Re- EUROPE; Eight Countries ; 
write and Sell. MOTOR TOUR rural England, 
a Scotland; TYROL and DOLO- 
No writer can afford to be without MITES; Munich Opera Festival. 
a copy on his desk. Enchanting Motor Tour in the 
$1.50 a year. Trial subscription 3 Chateaux Country. 
months 40 cents. : a © ee " 
3a Union Square, East, New York City MISS MIRIAM WELDON 
Murray Hill Hotel, New York 
a * s 














Use a 


Remington or Smith Premier 
Typewriter 





E Will rent you an understroke model 6, 7, or 8 Remington Typewriter or 
understroke model Smith-Premier Typewriter for One-quarter of a year 
—THREE MONTHS—for $5.00—the most advantageous rental terms ever 


offered by the manufacturers. 


And if you wish to buy a machine at the end of this rental period, the 
rental money already paid will be credited upon your purchase. 


Rental Terms Visible Models 


Remington Monarch Smith Premier 
One Month $3.00 Six Months $15.00 


Paragon Ribbons. Red Seal Carbon Papers 
Recognized as the leading ribbon and carbon lines on the market 


Machine Catalogs and Supplies Booklet on Request. 


Remington Typewriter Co. 


(Incorporated) 
325-331 Broadway, New York 





